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It may be expected that, as such charts are carried forward by the addition of 
figures for 1918 and 1919 personal incomes, there will be, at least in 1919, a down- 
ward trend in the income curves, while the wage index will still be rapidly rising. 
This follows from the fact that the higher incomes are very largely the product of 
industrial and commercial profits rather than salaries. 

When final data for the war period are at hand, it will be desirable to complete the 
analysis by deducting income taxes from the gross income figures in order to show 
the final effect of war conditions on the relative net sums available for personal 
expenditure by the recipients of large and small incomes. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that total possible income taxpayers were esti- 
mated for the purposes of the chart by dividing the total population of the continental 
United States by four. This is a rough approximation, only, but any error involved 
does not affect the form of the curves. 



PROGRESS OF THE POPULATION CENSUS 

In the last issue of the Quarterly there was a brief statement regarding the prog- 
ress of the Fourteenth Census. The subject, it may be assumed, is one of great in- 
terest to the members of the American Statistical Association, and in response to the 
Editor's request the following statement has been prepared covering some of the more 
important features of the work on the population census. 

In the tabulation of the population returns the first important step after the 
schedules have been received and inspected is the hand-count of names. On the basis 
of this count the population of each state, county, city, and smaller civil division is 
ascertained and the results are announced as the work progresses. This task was 
completed about the first of October and on the seventh of that month the Bureau 
of the Census announced the total population of the United States, 105,683,108. 
The figures are subject to revision, but there is not likely to be any material change 
in the total. Comparison with a population of 91,972,266 in 1910 and of 75,994,575 
in 1900 shows an increase of 15,977,691 or 21.0 per cent from 1900 to 1910, as 
against an increase of 13,710,842 or 14.9 per cent from 1910 to 1920, the falling off 
in the rate of growth being attributable mainly to the almost complete cessation of 
immigration during the five years preceding the taking of the census. 

Following this population count the cards are punched for the detailed tabulation 
by sex, color, nativity, illiteracy, school attendance, etc. The card punching, which 
is the largest single task in the population work next to the field work of enumeration, 
was begun on March 1 and was practically completed by October 1. 

The next important step in the process of tabulation is the machine verification of 
the punched card known as the "verification run," in which the electrical machines 
are wired so as to reject automatically any card which lacks the required number of 
punched holes, also any card which is "off gauge," i. e., not punched with the mechan- 
ical exactness required for the tabulating machines, and any card on which the re- 
corded data, as indicated by the punched holes, involve some apparent inconsistency, 
as when, for instance, a card is punched as "widowed" or as "married" and "under 
15 years of age." The cards thus rejected for inconsistencies or improbabilities are 
compared with the entries on the schedules as filled out by the enumerator and, if 
error is discovered, are corrected. The verification run was begun on the seventeenth 
of April and is practically completed. 

Although this run is, as just explained, primarily for the purpose of eliminating 
defective or erroneously punched cards, it yields what might be termed a valuable 
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statistical by-product in the shape of an enumeration of the population by race or 
color, so that on the basis of the results of this run the Bureau is in position to an- 
nounce the Negro, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese population. These figures, how- 
ever, are subject to revision. Announcements of this kind have already been made 
for many of the states and cities. This, it may be added, is something new in census 
practice as no similar announcements were made ten years ago at this stage of the 
work. 

The first count of the cards, or first tabulation run, shows age groups, illiteracy, 
school attendance, dwellings, families, and ownership of homes for the population 
classified by sex, race, general nativity (native and foreign-born), and parentage 
(both parents native, both foreign-born, one native and one foreign-born). The 
preparatory sort of the cards for this run — a sort by sex, color or race, nativity and 
parentage — is well advanced and the run itself has been begun. Readings are taken 
off for each county, each incorporated city, town, or village of over 2,500 inhabitants 
and each ward in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. 

The second count or run of the cards will cover the foreign-born white population 
only, and will give the classification by country of birth. It may be noted that these 
two runs give all the population detail that will be shown or will be available for 
counties and for the small cities and villages, since in the later runs the arrangement 
of the cards by counties is lost and readings are taken off only for the state, the 
individual larger cities, the smaller cities as a group, and the rest of the state or rural 
area. 

The plans for the publication of the results of the population census provide for 
two series of state bulletins. The first series, based upon the hand count of names, 
gives the population of the counties, cities, villages, and townships, and other minor 
civil divisions, with a classification of the total population of the state as urban and 
rural and by classes of cities. At this date (December 1) six bulletins in this series 
have been published and nineteen more are in type. 

The second series of state bulletins, based upon the first two counts of the cards, 
will present data as to race, sex, nativity, age, illiteracy, school attendance, citizen- 
ship or naturalization, and number of dwellings and families. The amount of detail 
to be included in this series has been a subject of careful consideration by the officials 
of the Bureau and the members of the Advisory Committee, and the results of their 
deliberations are crystalized in the "one-page stub," which was formulated with the 
idea of selecting as many of the most important available items as could be brought 
within the length of a single page. The stub is as follows: 



Colok or Race, Nativity, and Sex 

Total population 

Male 

Female 

Native white 

Male 

Female 

Native white — Native parentage 

Native white — Foreign parentage 

Native white — Mixed parentage 

Foreign-born white • 

Male 

Female 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and all other. 



Per cent native white 

Per cent foreign-born white . . 

Per cent Negro 

1910: Total population 

Native white 

Foreign-born white 

Negro 

Per cent native white 

Per cent foreign-born white . 

Per cent Negro 



Age, School Attendance, and 
Citizenship 



Total under 7 years of age . . . 
Total 7 to 13 years, inclusive . 

Number attending school . 

Per cent attending school . 
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Total 14 and 15 years Illiteracy 

Pp^pnT^nfcS Total 10 years of age and over 

TWrii^,?mSS Number illiterate 

lotal 16 and 17 years -r, „ t ;n; + „_„ + „ 

Number attending school E" "»* £}£?£ : n , Q1 A 

Percentattendinlschool * e *™» wE !f atein 1910 

Total 18 to 20 years, inclusive m £•/■+! "to' 

Number attending school Per cent ISte 

Per cent attending school Forlorn white 6 V.V .' .' .' ! '. \ \ ! ! ! ! \ 

Males 21 years of age and over Number illiterate 

Native white — Native parentage Per cent illiterate 

Native white — Foreign or mixed par- Negro 

entage Number illiterate 

Foreign-born white Per cent illiterate 

Naturalized Total 16 to 20 years, inclusive 

First papers Number illiterate 

Alien Per cent illiterate 

Unknown 

Negro Illiterate males 21 years of age and over 

Indian, ' Chinese,' Japanese,' ' and all Per cent of all males 21 years of age 

other and over 

Females 21 years of age and over Native white. 

Native white— Native parentage Foreign-born white 

Native white — Foreign or mixed par- Negro 

entage . Illiterate females 21 years of age and over 

Foreign-born white p er cent f all females 21 years of 

Naturalized age and over 

First papers Native white 

™ len Foreign-born white 

Unknown Negro 

Negro 

^her Chine8e : JaP . im . e . Se, . and . a11 Dwellings and Families 

Males 18 to 44 years, inclusive Dwellings, number 

Females 18 to 44 years, inclusive Families, number 



The above detail will be presented for every county and every city of over 10,000 
population, and a separate table will give a classification of the foreign-born white 
population by country of birth. For smaller cities, those from 2,500 to 10,000 popu- 
lation, a half-page stub is to be used showing less detail. It will be several months 
before this second series of state bulletins will begin to appear, as their publication 
must await the completion of the second run of the cards. 

Regarding the census of agriculture it may be stated, without going into details, 
that the card punching is about two-thirds completed and the first state bulletin has 
already been published. A fuller account of progress will perhaps be prepared for 
the next issue of the Quarterly, with some account of the census of manufactures, 
which has not yet reached the stage of publishing state bulletins, although press 
announcements are being made. 

In general, progress on the census up to date may be regarded as satisfactory. 
For although the announcement of the total population of the United States was 
relatively a few days later than in the Thirteenth Census, and the population card 
punching was not completed quite so soon as it was ten years ago, the beginning of 
the publication of the first series of population bulletins and of agricultural bulletins 
is fully three months ahead of the corresponding dates in the census of 1910, allowing 
for the difference in the dates on which the two censuses were taken, and it is believed 
that the bulletins will be issued more rapidly than was the case before. The an- 
nouncement of the total population of the country was delayed in some degree by 
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the unusually large number of complaints and demands for a recount coming from 
communities where there was disappointment over the fact that the population an- 
nounced by the census was below expectations and it was claimed that there 
had been serious omissions. In few instances did these claims prove to be well 
founded, but the investigation of these numerous cases was naturally a cause of 
delay. 

J. A. Hill. 



AN AMERICAN ACCIDENT TABLE 

When the National Council on Workmen's Compensation Insurance undertook 
the task of revising rates for workmen's compensation insurance in the various states, 
it became necessary for them to calculate the value of amendments to the compensa- 
tion laws. Up to this time Dr. Rubinow's Standard Accident Table had been used 
as the necessary basic distribution of industrial accidents. This table was com- 
piled in 1914 and, because very few American data were available at that time, was 
based almost entirely upon European statistics. 

The boards and bureaus having jurisdiction over compensation insurance in the 
United States felt the necessity of a distribution based on American experience and 
through their efforts to secure reports compiled on a uniform basis enough material 
was available in 1919 for the compilation of an American Accident Table. Most of 
the boards and bureaus having control of the manner in which the insurance compan- 
ies shall report their workmen's compensation experience now require that such 
report shall be made on a form known as Schedule "Z." In 1919 Schedule "Z" 
called for number of fatal, permanent total, permanent partial, and temporary total 
cases compensated during policy years 1916 and 1917 in each state. The combined 
reports of all companies showed a total of 271,173 compensatable cases. However, 
waiting periods vary from state to state and it was desirable that a standard accident 
table should be based on number of tabulatable accidents, that is, all accidents 
resulting in disabilities lasting longer than the day or shift during which the accident 
occurred. Adjustments were made to eliminate the effect of waiting periods and the 
results, reduced to the basis of 100,000 tabulatable accidents, show 762 fatal, 62 
permanent total, 3,788 permanent partial, and 95,388 temporary total cases. 

For the distribution showing duration of disability in temporary total cases no 
information was available except the reports of state industrial accident commissions. 
The difficulty of coordinating these various records made it necessary to discard many 
of the reports. However, a total exposure of 475,423 temporary total cases was avail- 
able. Only two states reported duration of temporary total in permanent partial 
cases, but the indications followed so closely the tabulation of the Standard Accident 
Table that the material was used for the purpose of valuing the cost of amendments. 

The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., furnished a tabulation of 
9,464 permanent partial disabilities from their experience in all states from January 
1, 1916, to June 30, 1919. It was possible to combine with this report the reports 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission for 1914 to 1918, so that the combined data 
showed a total of 12,923 cases.. With this as a basis, a table was compiled distributing 
3,788 cases of permanent partial disability according to nature of injury. 

Schedule "Z" required insurance companies to make an individual report for every 
fatal accident, stating relationship and age of each dependent. From this information 
it was possible to compile a distribution of dependents, and also to obtain the average 
age of such dependents. 

The following table shows the results of this study: 



